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It was witli a distinct shock that I learned, when appealed to from 
Washington for information, that no sketch of John Robinson’s 
botanical work—nor, indeed, a biography of any sort—had ever 
appeared in any scientific journal, not ev'en mention of his death. 
Th is unfortunate oversight was probably hut the natural consequence 
of his having outlived most of his contemporary workers and the 
fact that for thirty years previous to his death his activities had 
been confined almost exclusively to other channels. 

It seems wise, therefore, even at this late date, to publish an out¬ 
line of the work of a New England botanist prominent locally in 
the ’80’s of the last century, together with as complete a list as 
practicable of his botanical writings. 

This brief sketch of what might be termed his botanical biography 
is based on the account printed in the daily press at the time of his 
death,^ on notes imparted to me from time to time by its subject 
and his acquaintances, and upon an autobiographical sketch which 
he prepared for his family, for access to which I am greatly indebted 
to them and from which I have freely quoted. 

John Robinson, Keeper of the Marine Room of the Peabody 
Museum of Salem, Massachusetts, died suddenly of heart failure at 
his home in Salem, April 9, 1925, in his 79th year. 

1 From photograph in Peabody Museum, dating from about the time of his great¬ 
est botanieal activity. 

2 Salem Evening News, April 10, 1925, 
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He was born in Salem, July 1.3th, 1846, the son of John and Lucy 
Pickering (Stone) Robinson. His father had died several months 
previously, leaving his mother in comfortable circumstances. At the 
time of his birth he was an only child and being of somewhat delicate 
physique his childhood was of sheltered character. 

Nominally, he was educatecl in private elementary and the public 
grammar and high schools of Salem, supplemented, after withdrawal 
from the high school owing to its unsettled condition due to the war, 
by additional private lessons and by courses in botany at Harvard 
College. But as he himself said, “his education lacked system and 
did not actively begin until he had left schools behind.” 

He had no inclination toward college, and no effort was made to 
arouse an interest in a college career, nor authority exercised to force 
him to attend. This lack of a college training and associations he 
regretted, feeling that he had missed an experience that would have 
enriched his life, equipped him better for his work, and supplied 
something of which he felt the lack when too late to secure it. 

While not compelled to work, when nineteen years old he became 
a clerk in the commission house of Alden Speare, Boston, dealing in 
oils, candles, and starch. Here he became acquainted with the 
business methods of the day, learned to meet all sorts of people, 
practiced his arithmetic and geography, and found it a far better 
school than any he had ever attended. He remained in this position 
for several years, practically until he became connected with the 
Peabody Museum (at that time named the Peabody Academy of 
Science), with which the rest of his life was bound up to a degree 
impossible to realize except by those directly associated with him in 


his later years. 

As a boy he “l)est liked dabbling in natural science and history”; 
and these pursuits later became the dominant ones. At an early age 
he fell under the influence of Dr. Henry Wheatland of Salem, “whose 
main object in life was the development of the Essex Institute”; 
joined the Institute at the age of fifteen, and when seventeen years 
old was appointed curator of the relics of the Civil War and later of 
the entire historical department. “ It was Dr. Wheatland’s influence, 
his truthfulness and constant encouragement which gave Robinson 
his start in natural science and local history and maintained his 
interest in museum work. To make a boy of seventeen a curator 
in a department of a recognized public institution and to trust him 
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—John Robinson, Botanist, of Salem, Mass. 


with the entire responsibility of the collections in that department, 
was more binding; than chains and safer than locks to keep him at his 
job; it engendered pride in the trust shown in him, it created the 
spirit which laste<l anti went with him in all his institutional work 

through life.” 

In childhood he had learned the names of all the Howers in the 
gartlens about. During the train rides to and from Boston while 
clerking it he read (iray’s Ix'ssons in Botany, Dana’s Geology, and 
kindred books. On Sundavs he took botanical rambles in the nearby 
country, and in the summer vacation visited the White ^Mountains, 
where he discovered at the Crystal Cascade in 18()o a fern (Aspidniin 
fragrans) not then reported from New England. His interest in 
plants led him to make in(iuiries regarding certain ones at Harvard 
College and the Botanic Ganlen, thereby becoming acquainted with 
the botanists there, of whom Professor Asa Gray was the leading 
spirit, with the result that he took the last summer course in botany 
given by Professor Gray, the first by his successor. Professor George 
L. Goodale, and a winter course in cryi^togamic l)otany at the Bussey 
Institution under l)r. W'. (I. k’arlow, attemling also his lectures on 
the subject in the regular college course. 

“ In 1874 he took charge of the herbarium of the Peal)ody Museum ” 
(which had been received from the Esse.x Institute at the time of its 
founding), the arrangement of which had been left unfinished by 

This work on the plants of the County 
inspired a desire to improve and so far as jiossible complete the 
collection and publish a catalog of the County flora. After six- 
years of preparatory work the catalog was printed in 1880 and 
contained, besides, many notes and locality descriptions. It was the 
first catalog of its character of any local flora, nearly all previously 
issued being hardly more than lists of jilants.” In the preparation 
of this work Robinson was greatly aided by local botanists and 
specialists (e. g., Chas. J. Sprague,—lichens; h. S. Collins, marine 
algae), and had the personal assistance of ( alcb C ooke, John 11. 
Sears, and W’. P. Conant in collecting and determining specimens. 
(See acknowledgments in the Flora, pp. 2.), 2(t, lb), 137, I4b, 149, 
157.) It included not only tin* phanerogams and vascular cryjjtogams 
but also the mosses, stoneworts, lichens and marine algae. It 
enumerated 073 genera, 1094 species, and 140 varieties from the 
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J)urin^; its preparation Robinson publisln'd papers on the ferns of 
I'yssex C ounty, a list ol North American ft'rns, aiul a \’olinn<‘ on the 
cultivation of ferns entitled “Ferns in Their Homes and Ours” which 
nu't with a warm reception and ran throu|i:h several editions. 

Robinson contributed to the eolleetions of the Peabody Mirseum 
over 1000 sheets of Ksse.x County plants and nearly as many of ferns 
and lyeopods from all parts of tlu' world, besides numerous miscellan¬ 
eous lots from various collectors. Me ^jathered an extremely interest¬ 
ing,^ ami complete series of sp(>cim(‘ns to illustrate the County woods 
and woody plants, nuts, etc., and ])repared a paper on the woody 
phints ot Fsse.x Cvountx which came to the attention of Prolessor 
Charles S. Sargent of the Arnold .\rboretuni, tlu'reby leading to a 
valued and lifelong friendship. Jn fact, Profe.ssor Sargent induced 
liobinson to aecei)t a position as assistant in the .Arboretum in 

charge of the herbarium, a position which he filled for two years and 
ai half. 

Robinson was ahso interested and acti\e in the AIa.ssaehusetts 
Horticultural Societ\' and ser\ed 


as the honorar\ 



of 


Rotiinx of that organization lor .s(*veral \’ears. With Sargent's 
a.ssistance he jmepared two pa|)ers on arboriculture which he rea<l 
before the Horticultural Society and the State Hoard of Agrieultiiri'. 

In .lime, 187"), Robin.son was ehosi'ii a triistcn* of the Pealxxlv 

.Acad('m\ ot 8cienc(‘ and in Octobi'r was made its treasurer and gi\'en 

practical charge of the mu.seiim, Dr. .V. S. Packard being the scientific 

director. On the oja'iiing of the Summer School of Hiology of the 

.VeadeuiN at Salem by Dr. Packard, in IS/ti, Robinson eondueted the 

botanical courses, and again in 1877. This led to his delivering 

botanic’al lecturt's Ixdoix' various schools and clubs in the vieinitN' of 

Salem and forming a botanical cla.ss at the Alu.seum, which he con- 
ductetl for several years. 


It was during this period of botanical activity that lit; met (1870) 

Charles kaxon and began a lifelong friendship with him and other 

nieml)ers of his family, a friendship which lasted till the death of 

kaxon in 1910. Fa.xon’s scientific work and attainments ever called 

forth the sincert* admiration of Robin.son. .\nother of his intimates 

•it thi.s tunc was the Re\'. k.<. C, Holies ol Salem, later ot NIew A ork 

and ol 1 lilts College, with whom he botanized, who aided him with 

criticism and adviei* while preparing his tern book, and aroused his 
interest in micro-botanv. 
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Relative to his personal predilections in the botanical field, Rob¬ 
inson writes, in the third person:—“ He nev-er found a plant new to 
botanical literature* nor rearranged the specific or generic limits of 
those already known. His interest in botany was in outdoor obser¬ 
vations, and he detested ‘closet-work.’^ Physiological botany and 
morphology, not the dry descriptive indoor work, was what he 
enjoyed. He had a supreme contempt for the continual disarrange¬ 
ment and rearrangement of names; and the confusion that the 
nomenclaturists seemingly gloated over in pages of discussions over 
‘rights of priority’ by which established names were thrown aside for 
forgotten ones,—this thoroughly disgusted him. The study of the 
structure and development of plants seemed more worth while and 
the plants themselves in the field more interesting through micro¬ 
scopic studies, so much so that, later, he cared little to collect them 
for herbarium preservation.” 

From the time of Robinson’s election as treasurer of the Museum in 
1875 he had exercised more or less control over its affairs, and when 
Dr. Packard resigned in 1878 he was appointed director pro tempore. 
Professor Edward S. Morse was electe^l director in 1880 and while he 
was absent in Japan and during his lecture tours and leaves of absence 
in later years, Robinson officiated as acting-director, the duties of 
which position he discharged for many years, practically until the 
present assistant-director, Mr. L. W. Jenkins, was placed in charge in 


1914. 

During this time his attention and labors were of necessity distri¬ 
buted over various fields, from botany and general natural history 
to ethnology and archaeology, as required by the needs of the moment. 
At the outset of this period his old mentor. Dr. Wheatland, had said 
that “ to do justice to the museum as a wdiole he must give up the 
idea of specializing in any department; that a museum usually 
reflected the interest of the curator, and that there was always a 
danger that the dominance of this interest would be to the injury 
of the balance of the institution,” a truth which Robinson soon found 
out; and he says; “No better advice . . . can be offered to a 


1 Robinson should be credited, however, with the colloquial name “Clu’istnias 
Fern” applied to Polystichuvi acrostichoides; and for the varietal name PhippeniV' 
proposed for the salmon-colored form of Aquilegia canadensis, (Flora E. Co., p. 30). 

2 An excellent example of the sort of w ork that attracted him is the series of letters 
contributed to the Salem Gazette and later published by the Essex Institute under 
the title of “Our Trees.” Another, which Ids modesty led him to think not worth 
publishing, is the article on “Plants growing the first season in an imcovered cellar.” 
Rhodora, vol. 28 (1926), p. 69—74. 
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museum liousekeeper. More museums are wrecked Wy a too eminent 
scientist at tiieir head tium hy curators who hohl no seats in the 
temples of the savants.” 


Toward the end of tlie century historical marine material began 
to accumulate and as it did Robinson took charge* of it and developed 
the Marine Room with customary efficiency and success. This 
work occupied the major part of his time and interest until his death. 
The dedication of the new marine hall to be opem*d shortly as John 
Robinson Hall will be but a .suitable testimonial to his activity in 
this field. 

Robinson collected coins and curiosities as a child and luul a 
cabinet of such when but eight years old. This interest never Ic'ft 
him but in later years was confined t(» th<* coinage of the Far East. 
At the same time he amas.scd a good library on the subject and in 1912 
gave both coins and books (about 2400 coins and 500 books and 
papers) to the Esse.x Institute as a memorial of his father and mother, 
publishing privately at the time a catalog of the library. 

Feeling the need of a good historical guide-l)ook for Salem, he 
compiled,—with Thomas Franklin Hunt, then in charge of the Essex 
Institute,—the “Visitor’s (iuidi* to Salem,” first published by the 
Institute in IK92, which has had a large sale, amounting to nearly 
60,(X)0 copies. To this, in its various editions, Robinson alone con¬ 
tributed the sections on the Peabody Museum and the biographical 
sketch of Hawthorne in Sah‘m. 

A man of his versatility and attainments was naturally called upon 
to serve the community in various ways. He was a member at 
various times of the cotnmou council, the school board, the sewer 
commi.ssion, the board of health of Salem; trustee of the Salem 
Hospital, Public Library, Ropes Memorial, Bertram Home for Aged 
Men, East India Marine Society, and Salem Athenaeum. He 
belonged to the Sons of the .\mcrican Revolution, Society for the 
Preservation of New England Antiquities, American Museums 
.\.ssociation, E.ssex Institute, several nuini.smatic clubs, and many 
other organizations of similar character. 

As a person versed in horticulture, it was inevital)le that his advice 
should be sought relative to the laying out of gardens, and In* gave 
freely of his time and interest in that direction. He planned those 
of the Salem Club in 1<S95 and of the Ropes Memorial in 1912. In 
fact, it is not too much to .say that to his botanical and historical 
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knowledge, good taste, practical sense, and warm interest the Ropes 
Memorial owes what it is today. His own garden, at his home in 
Salem, was a most attractive spot in which to w^ork, play, or dream, 
and he had laborefl in it on the day of his death. 

Mr. Robin.son marrietl, in 18b9, Miss Elizabeth Robbins Kemble 
of Wenham, who survives him, as do also a son, John Robinson, Jr., 
two daughters, Mrs. Richard Wheatlancl and Mrs. John Bertram 
Ropes of Salem, and eight grandchildren. 

To those who never had the good fortune to meet Mr. Rol)inson, 
to experience his genial courtesy, rare tact and charm of manner, 
intuitive perception and appreciation of altruistic motives, it may 
be said that the.sc characteristic qualities and his whole-hearted 
dev'otion to the work wdiich came to him to do, were an inspiration. 
.And bv' those who were associated with him the memory of his friend- 
ship will ever be treasured among the finer things that life has brought. 


Hotanicwl HiBiao(iu.\rHV ok .)oh\ Robin.son. 

(Drawn from a nion* (.•ompli'te liihliograjihy to he published el.sewhere.) 

lS73a. Ferneries: How to Make Them, and What to Put in Them. Bull. 

E.ssex Inst., Salem, Mass., Dee. 1872, vol. 4, no. 12, p. 169-176. 

187.31). Checklist of the Ferns of North America, north of Mexico. Natural¬ 
ists Agency, Salem, 1873. Thick paper ed., one side only, 8°, 12 p. Thin 
paper ed., one side only for checking, 8M X UK in. See 1876c. 

187.3c. [On Native Plants and Dates of Flow'ering.j Bull. Essex Inst., vol. 

4, p. 76-78. 

1874. [Remarks on Essex County Ferns.) Bvdl. Essex Inst., vol. .5, p. 155- 

156. 

1875a. Cryptogamia in Cultivation. Trans. Mass. Hort. Soc., Boston, for 
1875, pt. 1, p. 49-55, discussion to p. 61. (Read before the Soc. Feb. 6, 

1875. ) 

1875b. The Fertilization of Flowers. Bull. Essex Inst., vol. 6, July, 1874, 
p. 109-111. 

1875c. Ferns of Essex County, Mass. Bull. Essex Inst., vol. 7, Mar. 1875, 
p. 44-54. (Read before the Inst., Feb. 15, 1875.) See 1876b, 1877a. 
1876a. Herbaria of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. Trans. Mass. 
Hort. Soc. for 1876, pt. 1, p. 101-110. (Read before the Soc. Mar. 18, 

1876. ) 

1876b. Addenda to the Ferns of Essex County. Bull. Essex Inst., vol. 7, 
1875, p. 147-148. See 1875b, 1877a. 

1876c. Second edition of 1873b. Peabody Acad. Sci., Salem, Mass. Thick 
paper ed. 13 p. 8°. Thin paper ed. 11 p., 3K x 5K in- 
1877a. Additions (to the Ferns of Essex County). Bull. E.ssex Inst., vol. 9, 

1877. p. 98. 
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1878a. The Life of a Pine Tree. Bull. E.s.sex Inst., vol. 10, 1878, p. 115-125. 
(Read at field meeting Essex Inst., Boxford, June 24, 1878.) Issued 
al.so as separate under title of “The Pine: its Life and Importance in 
E.ssex County.” lip. 

1878b. Additional notes on the Pine. Loc. cit. p. 145-146, Peal). .\c.ad. 
Sei. imprint, Nov. 7, 1878, inserted. 

1878c. The Botrychia not Ferns. Science News, Dec. 15, p. 55-57. Se(‘ 
also Bot. Gaz., vol. 4, no. 1, Jan. 1879, p. 113-115. 

1878d. Ferns in Their Homes and Ours. S. E. Cassino, Salem, Mass.; 
p. xiv, 178, 22 i)lates (8 chromolithographs). See aLso 1878e. 2nd ed.; 
1879b, 3rd ed.; 1883g, 4th ed. Review by A(sa) G(ray), Am. J. Sc. & 
Arts, 3rd ser., vol. 16, no. 92, j). 1,56. 
l878e. 2nd ed. of above. 

1878f. [Report of lecture on the fertilization of flowers by wind and insects.) 
Bull. Essex Inst., vol. 9, p. 71-72. 

1878g. (Report of remarks on carnivorous plants and on pine trees.) Bull. 
Essex Inst., vol. 9, p. 101. 

1879a. Notes on the Native and Extensively Introduced Woody Plants of 
Essex County," Mass. Bull. Essex Inst., vol. II, 1879, p. 72-106, 1 pi. 
Also issued as separate, 38 p., .separate pagination. 

1879b. 3rd ed. of 1878d. 

1879d. Review: “Fern Etchings” by John Williamson. Bot. Gaz., vol. 4, 
no. 11, Nov. 1879, p. 233-234. 

1880a. Notes on the Flora of Essex County, Massachusetts, with sketches 
of the early Botanists, and a list of the Publications on these subjects. 
Bull. Essex Inst., vol. 12, 1880, p. 81-97. (A paper j)reliminary to iastie 
of the Flora of Essex County.) 

1880b. The Flora of Essex County, Massachusetts. Essex Inst., Salem, 
Mass., 200 p. Review by G(eo.) L G(oodale), Am. J. Sci. & Arts, vol. 
21, 3rd ser., p. 251. Also by G. E. Davenport, Bot. Gaz., vol. 6, no. 3, 
Mar. 1881, p. 187-188. 

1880c. The Arnold Arboretum. Harvard Register, Cambridge, Mass., 

1880, p. 97-98, map (unsigned). 

1881a. Date of Flowering of Trees and Shrubs in Eastern Massachusetts 
(in 1880). Trans. Mass. Hort. Soc. for 1880, pt. 1, p. 161-173. 

1881b. Ornamental Trees for Massachusetts Plantations. 28th Ann. Rept. 
Sec. Mass. State Bd. Agric., 1881, p. 23-43. (Read at winter meeting, 
Mass. St. Bd. Agr., Southboro, Dec., 1880.) 

1881c. Our Trees in Winter. Bull. Essex Inst., vol. 13, 1881, p. .38-51. 

(Read at Chebacco meeting of Essex Inst., Jan. 11, 1881.) 

1881d. Report of the Assistant in charge of the Herbarium and Museum of 
the Arnold Arboretum for the year ending Aug. 31, 1880. Ann. Rept. 
Director Arn. Arb. for 1879-1880, p. 4. 

1882a. Same as above, for 1881. Loc. cit., for 1881, p. 6. 

1882b. Essay on Ornamental Arboriculture. Trans. Mass. Hort. Soc. for 

1881, pt. 2, J). 155-179; discussion top. 189. (Read before Mass. Hor(. 
Soc., Dec. 24, 1880.) 
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1882c. The Importance of Ornamental Trees and their Proper Selection. 
Proc. Portland Soc. Nat. Hist., 11th reg. meeting, Feb. 2()th, 1882, p. 1-8. 

1882d. Date of Flowering of Trees and Shrubs in Eastern Massachusetts 
in 1881. Trans. Mass. Hort. Soc. for 1881, pt. 2, p. 848-358. 

1882e. Author of Introduction and Summary (p. 141-143) and editor of 
‘^Catalogue of the Flora of Oak Island’' by Herbert A. Young. Bull. 
Essex Inst., vol. 14, 1882, j). 141-157, map. 

1882h. Review of ‘‘(luide to Flora of Washington, I). C.,^^ by Lester F. 
Ward. Salem Register, Nov. 20, 1882. 

lS82i. Ways to do Things: Tree Culture. Wide Awake, C.V.F.R.U. Sup|)l., 
April, p. 110-119. 

[Notice of reading of pap(*r on “ .\ Study of Botany in Essex County.^’] 
Bull. Essex Inst., vol. 13, p. 158 159. 

1883d. Fourth edition of 1878d. 

1884a. Report of Committee [of Essex Agric. Soc.] on Flowers. Trans. 
Essex Agric. Soc. for 1884, p. 50-55. 

1884b. Rei)ort of Committee [of Essex Agric. Soc.] on Forest Trees. Trans. 
Essex Agric. Soc. for 1884, p. 90 104. (Contains list of books recom¬ 
mended.) 

1885c. Distribution of Catalpa Trees. Ann. Repts. Trustees Peab. Ac. Sci., 
1874-1884, p. 45-46 (Fifteenth Ann. Rept. for 1882). 

1885e. An account of the Summer School of Biology (of the Peabody 
Academy of Science), 1876-1881. Ann. Repts. Trustees Peab. Ac. Sci., 
1874-1884, j). 57 64. 

18S5g. The Native Woods of Essex Couiity, Mass. (Descriptions and uses 
of the wood and distribution of the native trees of Essex Co.) Compiled 
from the Rept. of Forests of the V. S. by Prof. C. S. Sargent, vol. 9 of 
the Repts. of the 10th Census of the U. S., 1880. Ann. rept. Trustees 
Peab. Acad. Sci. for 1884, p. 101-137, 2 tables; also as a separate. 

1885i. Review: ^‘Prof. Sargent’s Work on the Forest Census.’' Nation, 
New York, Apr. 2, 1885. 

1885k. The Progress of Botany in Essex County during the last half century, 
especially as influenced by the Essex County Natural History Society 
and the Essex Institute, 1834-1884. Bull. Essex Inst, for 1884, vol. 16, 
p. 122-132. (Read at 50th anniv. Essex Co. Nat. Hist. Soc. at field meet¬ 


ing of Essex Inst., Topsfield, June 18, 1884.) 

1888a. Forestry and Arboriculture in Massachusetts. 35th Ann. Rept. 
Mass. St. Bd. Agric. for 1887, p. 51-74, discussion to 77. (Read at 
meeting Mass. St. Bd. Agric. at Springfield, Dec. (), 1887.) Reprint, 
p. 1-24, gray paper cov. 

1888c. Aquilegia canadensis, L., var. flaviflora (Tenney), Britton. Bull. 
Torrey Bot. Clul), vol. 15, p. 165-166 (June, 1888). 

1891a. Our Trees: a popular account of the trees in the streets and gardens 
of Salem, and of the native trees of Essex County, Massachusetts, with 
the location of trees, and historical and botanical notes. Letters to 
Salem Gazette, coll, and pub. by Essex Inst., 120 p. 

1891b. Review: ^‘Typical Elms and Other Trees” by L. L. Dame and H, 
Brooks. Salem Gazette, P'eb. 3, 1891. 
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19()0. Trops in Street, Park, and Forest. (Read at pul)lic meeting, Amesbury, 
July 21, 1900.) Boston Herald, July 22, 1900. 

19011). The Old Oak at Topsfield. Hist. Coll’ns Top.sfield Hist. Soc., vol. 

7, p. 105-106 (for ill. of tree see vol. 6, p. 67). 

19021). Concerning the Plants mentioned in Young’s Chronicles. Rhodoh.\, 
vol. 4, p. 81-82 (April, 1902). 

19121). Ropes Memorial Lecture Course. Salem News, Dec. 6, 1912. 
1912c. First Lecture, Ropes Cour.se. Salem News, Dec. 7, 1912. 

1912(1. Xmas Greens at Peabody Mu.seum. Salem News. Dec. 19, 1912. 
1918b. Ro[)es Memorial Garden is being planted with rare flowers, shrubs 
and i)lants. Salem News, April 28, 1918. 

1914b. Ropes Memorial Garden Show. Salem News, May 26, 1914. 
1916. Exhibition of Winter Weeds. Salem News, Dec. 22, 1915. 

1916(1. (W’inter Blossoming of Hepatica.) Salem News, Feb. 8, 1916. 
1916e. Notes on the Natural Historv Collections tran.sferred to the Peabodv 
Museum by the Essex Institute in 1868. .^nn. Rept. Essex Inst, for 

year ending May 1, 1916. 

1917a. Fungi Drawings at the Museum. Salem News, .Ian. 11, 1917. 
1917b. Fine Collection of Mosses Shown [at Peabody Museum). Salem 
News, June 23, 1917. 

1923c. [Old Trees.) Salem New'.s, Aug. 21, 1923 (Man About Town). 
1923d. [Di.sappearance of Trees in Salem li.st.ed in “Our Trees.”) Salem 
News, Aug. 1, 1923 (Man About Town). 

1924c. [Catalpa Trees in Salem.) Salem News, July 22, 1924 (Man About 
Town). 

1926. Plants growing the first season in an uncovered cellar (from mss. 
prepared in 1908). Rhodor.\, vol. 28, 1926, p. 69-74. 

Peabody Museum, 

Salem, Massachiisett.s. 


Propagation by Seed in Hydrangea. —Apropos tlie writer’s 
note on Hydrangea panivulata, Sieb. us naturalized in Massachusetts,’ 
Hr. Theo. Holm lias recently suggested,^ that propagation by root- 
shoots (stolons) is more likely than by seed. 

Wlien the Lincoln station was first discovered last year, a superficial 
and unsuccessful search was made for unmistakable seedlings. Pearly 
in the following December, some seed was collected from open 
capsules still persisting on the frost-bitten panicles. Through the 
courtesy of Mr. Alfred Rehder, a germination test of this seed was 
made at the Arnold Arboretum. It proved to be normally viable. 


1 Rhodora, xxxi, 18, 1929. 
’ Ibid, xxxi, 120, 1929. 




